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NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE SENATE. 


The last election resulted in the 
choice of thirteen Republicans and 
nine Democrats. There was no choice 
in the Somersworth and Nashua dis- 
tricts. 

The senate, as the word indicates, 
is supposed to consist of old men,— 
the elders of the community. The 
incoming senate, however, includes 
several young men. It is probable 
that the average age of the senators 
will be less than that of the members 
of the house. In ability, the next 
senate bids fair to rank as high as 
any of its predecessors. 

Hon. Epmunp Erskine TrvuespDeE.L, 
senator-elect from the Merrimack dis- 
trict, son of Thomas and Mary (Boy- 
don) Truesdell, was born in Jewett 
City, Conn., March 3, 1845. He is 
a descendant of Ichabod Truesdell, 
who came from Scotland about 1700, 
and settled in South Woodstock, Conn. 
Darius, his second son, and great- 
grandfather of Senator Truesdell, was 
a veteran of the Revolution, and suf- 
fered with the army at Valley Forge, 
and died from effects of wounds 
reeeived in the service. Mr. Trues- 


dell received his education in the com- 
mon schools of Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., and graduated at Comer’s 
Commercial College in Boston. From 
boyhood he has been initiated in the 
mysteries of cotton manufacturing, 
and at the age of twenty-one years he 
was induced to accept a position in the 
Webster and Pembroke mills of Sun- 
cook. In 1870 he was promoted to 
superintendent and paymaster of the 
China, Webster, and Pembroke mills. 
He was town treasurer from 1878 to 
1881, and represented Pembroke in 
the legislature in 1879 and 1880. Mr. 
Truesdell is prominent in Masonic 
circles, a very active Republican, and 
attends the Baptist church. He mar- 
ried, June 11, 1872, Mary Wilkins 
Austin, daughter of David Austin, of 
Suncook, and has one son. Mr. Trues- 
dell would make a very good governor 
one of these days. 

Hon. Enocu Gerrisu, senator-elect 
from the Concord district, only son 
of Isaac and Caroline (Lawrence) 
Gerrish, was born July 28, 1822, in 
Boseawen, of which town his ances- 
tors were original proprietors. Cap- 
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tain Stephen Gerrish was a pioneer in 
Boscawen. His oldest son, Colonel 
Henry Gerrish, was a veteran of the 
Revolution. His third son, Major 
Enoch Gerrish, born June 23, 1750, 
was the grandfather of our senator- 
elect, and died May 1, 1821. Isaac 
Gerrish was born Noy. 27, 1782, and 
was an honored citizen of Boscawen. 
Senator Gerrish obtained his educa- 
tion at the academies in Boscawen, 
Franklin, and Meriden. At the age 
of twenty years he inherited his 
father’s estate, and for twenty years 
he cultivated one of the largest farms 
in Merrimack county. He was colo- 
nel of the Twenty-First Regiment 
New Hampshire militia. After the 
sale of his farm in 1865, he settled in 
Concord, where he has been called to 
represent his ward in the legislature 
(1881-"82). He married, May 23, 
1854, Miranda O., daughter of Joseph 
S. and Harriet N. Lawrence. Their 
children are Frank L. Gerrish, a 
farmer of Boscawen, and Miss Lizzie 
M. Gerrish, who resides with 
parents. 

Oxtver Dennett Sawyer, Republi- 
can senator from the Amherst district, 
is a resident of Weare, where he has 
lived since he was four years of age. 
He is the son of Daniel and Dorcas 
Hodgdon Sawyer,—the former a na- 
tive of Henniker, and the latter of 
Weare,—and was born in Portland, 
Maine, Noy. 19, 1839, during the 
temporary residence of his parents in 
that city. His parents belonged to 


her 


the Society of Friends, and young 
Sawyer was brought up in the faith. 
He is proud of his descent, in the 
eighth generation, from William Saw- 
yer, who emigrated from England to 
America in 1632, and commenced pio- 
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neer life in Newbury, now Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts. Oliver received 
his education in New London, and 
later at the Friends’ school at Provi- 
Rhode Island. His family, 
both sides, were old-fashioned, 
anti-slavery Quakers, and in early 
life he was imbued with abolition 
principles. He was educated to feel 
keenly the inhumanity and cruelty of 
human slavery, and long before his 
majority was working for the success 
of the anti-slavery cause. He has 
ever been a total abstainer from all 
alcoholic drinks, and a firm friend to 
all measures intended to suppress 
this evil in ourland. A working man 
all his life, in full sympathy with the 
working men and women of our coun- 
try, the cry of distress has never found 
a deaf ear, but has reached a sympa- 
thetic listener in him, as a large num- 
ber of poor people in his vicinity can 
testify. Always working and giving 
freely to every project for the im- 
provement of the people, he is fore- 
most in all good works. He was ap- 
pointed post-master in 1869, and held 
that office until removed as an offen- 
sive partisan in 1885. He was a 
delegate from Weare to the last Con- 
stitutional Convention. His father 
started the first store in North Weare, 
and after he left school Mr. Sawyer 
was associated with him in business, 
until the former’s death in 1885. 
Since then he has carried on the busi- 
ness, now established for nearly half 
a century, and is known as a substan- 
tial business man, who received his 
full party vote in the last election. 
Hon. Frankiis Worcester, sena- 
tor-elect from the Peterborough dis- 
trict, is the son of John Newton and 
Sarah (Holden) Worcester, of Hollis, 


dence, 
on 














where he was born October 27, 1845. 
His ancestor, Rev. Francis Worces- 
ter, born in Bradford, Mass, June 7, 
1698, married Abigail Carleton, of 
Rowley, in 1720; settled in Sand- 
wich, Mass., in 1740, as a Congrega- 
tional minister; moved to Hollis in 
1750, where he died October 14, 1783. 
He was an evangelist, author, and 
poet. Captain Noah Worcester, the 
youngest son of the Rev. Francis 
Worcester, was born at Sandwich, 
Mass., Oct. 4, 1735; married Lydia 
Taylor, daughter of Abraham Taylor, 
Feb. 22, 1757. He was captain of 
the Hollis militia company in 1775, 
and of the Hollis company at Cam- 
bridge in December of that year. He 
enlisted in the Hollis company in the 
Rhode Island Expedition in 1778. 
He was town-clerk and first selectman 
in 1775, 1776, 1777, 1778, and 1779; 
chairman of the Hollis Committee of 
Safety in 1777, 1778, dnd 1779; jus- 
tice of the peace for forty years from 
1777; member of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1778 ; moderator of the 
Hollis annual town-meeting fifteen 
different years; and was an active 
member of the Hollis church for sixty 
years. Four of his sons became 
clergymen. He died at Hollis, Aug. 
13, 1817. 

Jesse Worcester, second son of 
Capt. Noah Worcester, was born in 
Hollis, April 30, 1761. He enlisted 
in July, 1776, for the Ticonderoga 
expedition. In 1777 he was in gar- 
rison at Portsmouth. In 1778 he 
joined the expedition to Rhode Island, 
and two years later he enlisted in the 
Continental army. In June, 1782, he 
married Sarah Parker, of Hollis. 
They were the parents of nine sons 
and six daughters, who all lived to 
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adult age,—fourteen of them becom- 
ing teachers. Seven of the nine sons 
aspired to a college education: two 
graduated at Yale, three at Harvard. 
One son was the lexicographer, Joseph 
E. Worcester, ti. p. Another son 
was Hon. Samuel T. Worcester. Mr. 
Worcester was for many years a 
teacher in Bedford and Hollis, and an 
occasional contributor to the public 
journals of the day. He died Jan. 
20, 1834. Hon. John N. Worcester, 
fifth son of Jesse Worcester, settled 
in Hollis as a farmer. He was state 
councillor in 1858 and 1859. 

Hon. Franklin Worcester fitted for 
college at the New Ipswich Appleton 
academy, and graduated at Dartmouth 
college in the class of 1870. He 
studied law at the Harvard law 
school, and was admitted to the Mid- 
dlesex bar upon examination. He 
then entered into business with his 
brothers at Hollis, and at Cambridge, 
Mass. They havea mill and cooper- 
age at Hollis, and about two hundred 
acres of land under cultivation, giv- 
ing employment to about forty per- 
sons. At Cambridge they have a 
furniture and carpet business, employ- 
ing seventeen hands. Their business 
has been largely developed by them- 
selves. He was a member of the 
New Hampshire house of representa- 
tives in 1877 and 1878, and chairman 
of the Committee on Agricultural 
College, 1878. He has held various 
town offices, and at present is chair- 
man of the Hollis school board. 

Hon. Frank D. Currier, senator- 
elect from the Lebanon district, is a 
resident of Canaan, his native town, 
and is an influential lawyer and politi- 
cian. He is the oldest son of Hon. 
Horace S. and Emma (Plaistridge) 
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Currier, and was born Oct. 30, 1853. 
His early education was received at 
Canaan Union Academy and at the 
Concord high school. He studied law 
with Hon. Austin F. Pike, of Frank- 
lin, and, upon being admitted to the 
bar, settled in East Canaan in the 
practice of his profession. For a 
time he was in the same office with 
George W. Murray, Esq., after which 
he opened an office for himself, and 
very quickly obtained a fair practice. 
The Canaan Reporter said of him,— 
‘*In 1879 he represented this town in 
the legislature, and for the past two 
sessions has been clerk of the senate, 
a position which he has filled with 
much ability. He was this fall elect- 
ed for the third time secretary of the 
Republican State Committee, and has 
performed his duties with skill, and 
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to the acceptance of his party in the 
highest degree; and the Republican 
success in the last two campaigns 
has been due in no small degree to 
his keen foresight, and intimate and 
extensive acquaintance with every 
section of the state. Mr. Currier has 
always been an ardent Republican, 
earnest in his convictions, outspoken 
in Opinion, and a zealous and inde- 
fatigable worker, always sanguine 
and ready to improve any advantage. 
As a citizen he is upright, generous, 
and public-spirited ; and his popular- 
ity is best shown by the fact that in 
a district in which a nomination is 
equivalent to an election he was 
nominated by acclamation, without 
opposition or a single dissenting 
vote.” Mr. Currier is unmarried. 


THE CHRISTIE FAMILY. 


By EDWIN SALTER. 


Eprtor Granite Montutyr: The 
descendants of the first Christies, who 
originally settled in old Londonderry, 
New Hampshire, are now very nu- 
merous and widely scattered in the 
United States and in Canada. The 
following account of the early mem- 
bers of the family is the substance of 
a statement made by Thomas Christie, 
who was born at St. John, N. B., 
March 11, 1773, and preserved by his 
son, James A. Christie, now living at 
Detroit, Mich. 

Respectfully, 
Epwin SALTER, 
Washington, D. C. 


James Canada, of the town of 
Armagh, and county of Armagh (Ire- 
land), farmer and miller, property 


held by lease. He married Agnes 
Scot, by whom he had three sons and 
one daughter. His sons were Thom- 
as, Archibald, and James. Thomas 
married Annie Wright, daughter of 
Matthew Wright, a farmer of large 
property, in the town of Billymaca- 
ghan, county of Tyrone, by whom he 
had two daughters, Agnes and Sarah, 
the former of whom married James 
Christie, and the latter married Hugh 
Wilson, of Chester, state of New 
Hampshire. 

George Christie, of Scotland, a 
wealthy farmer, was father of Jesse 
Christie. Jesse Christie married a 
daughter of Mr. Aiken, a clothier, 














who lived near Coleraine, by whom 
he had two sons and two daughters, 
viz., Annie, Peter, Peggy, and James. 
His wife died, leaving James an in- 
fant; and afterwards married 
Mary Gilmore, who was about seven- 
teen years of age, by whom he had 
four daughters and two sons, viz., 
Thomas, Nanny, Jane, Molly, Anna, 
and George. ‘Thomas was born Sep- 
tember, 1716. 

Anna married James Gilmore, of 
Windham. 

Peggy married Andrew McFarland. 

Nanny married Robert McCurdy, 
of Londonderry. 

Jane married Capt. John Wise. 

Molly married John Moore, of Lon- 
donderry. 

George Christie lived to an old age. 

Jesse Christie lived to about 63 
years. 

James Christie was born October 
20,1715. At the age of 14 he came 
to America, bis father having emi- 
grated to America many years before. 
Previous to his coming to America he 
lived with Peter Christie, one of his 
uncles, a rich farmer. At the age of 
28 years he married Agnes Canada, 
who was about 20 years of age. She 
was born Sept. 15,1723. This union 
produced four sons and two daugh- 
ters. He died Oct. 1, 1755. The fol- 
lowing are the names of his children : 

Bettie Christie, born July 7, 1745. 

James Christie, born Jan. 16, 1747. 

Thomas Christie, born April 17, 
1749. 

Peter Christie, born June 6, 1751. 

Anne Christie, born Sept. 17, 1753. 

Jesse Christie, born Aug. 1, 1755. 

After his death (Oct. 1, 1755), his 
widow, Agnes, married James Quin- 
ten. by whom she had two sons, viz., 


he 
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Joshua Quinten, born March 6, 
1762; died March 2, 1829. 

John Quinten, born May 6, 1768; 
died March 15, 1829. 

(James Quinten had also been pre- 
viously married, and had by his first 
wife sons Hugh and David, and a 
daughter. ) 

Betty Christie married John Mc- 
Murphy, and died Feburary or March, 
1833. 

James Christie died Sept. 5, 1789. 

Thomas Christie, drowned Dec. 8, 
1773. 

Peter Christie died May 8, 1777. 

Thomas Christie married Molly 
Howlet (widow of Laomi Howlet, 
and daughter of John Smith, of Box- 
ford, Mass.), by whom he had three 
sons, the second of whom died in in- 
fancy. 

James, the oldest, was born Dec. 
31, 1769. 

Thomas was born March 11, 1773. 

Molly, widow of Thomas Christie, 
after his death married Jonathan Bur- 
pee, who was born Oct. 16, 1751. 

Thomas Christie, son of Thomas, 
married Susan Christie, July 16, 1809, 
and after her death, Mary Kendrick. 
He died Aug. 7, 1848; and she died 
Jan. 30, 1884, aged 90 years, 7 months, 
25 days, leaving two sons,—James A. 
Christie and Thomas S. Christie,— 
both now living at Detroit, Mich. 
Their grandfather, Thomas Christie, 
was one of the pioneers of St. John, 
N. B., having emigrated to that place 
about 1762-"63, where his son Thomas 
was born in 1773. The latter came 


to Fairhaven, Vermont, about 1808 ; 
and subsequently settled in Western 
New York, where he died; and his 
widow and children moved to Detroit, 
Mich. 
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LOCALITIES IN ANCIENT DOVER—No. III. 


By JOHN R. 


Pium Puppine Hitt. So called in 
the Coffin grant in 1670; it was be- 
tween Cochecho and Tole End, on the 
Tole End road. It was probably the 
high ground between (now) Lexing- 
ton and Arch streets. 

Pomeroy’s Cove. It was on the 
Newichawannock river; Major Rich- 
ard Waldron, in 1652, had a grant of 
Pomeroy’s cove ‘**to make a dock.” 
Sandy point bounded it on one side. 

Quaker Pastures. There were 
two Quaker Pastures set apart ‘to 
the inhabitants of this town [Dover] 
commonly called Quakers for the bet- 
ter Inabling them to accomodate their 
Travelling friends.” One was voted 
on May 20, 1717, of ten acres, ** by 
the way that goes to Mallego, at the 
head of our town bounds between 
Belleman’s Bank river and the mast 
path that now goeth to Mallego.” The 
other, of ten acres also, was voted in 
same terms on 25 June, 1717, on 
Dover Neck, ** between the watering 
gutt and Cochecho.” 

QUAMPHEGAN OR QUAMPEAGAN. The 
Indian name of the falls at South 
Berwick at the head of tide water. 
The settlers called the stream below 
the falls the Newichawannock, and 
the stream above the fall the Salmon 
Falls river. 

Reppine’s Point. So called as 
early as 1652; it was a point of land 
on the south side of the Pascataqua 
river, east of Goat island. 

Reyrner’s Brook. The brook which 
flows into Cochecho river on the east 
side, and next above the fifth falls of 
the same. It derived its name from 


° 
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a grant of land, in 1656, to Rev. John 
Reyner, and is retained to this day. 
His grant, comprising 400 acres, was 
on the east side of Cochecho river, 
commencing at the upper side of the 
farm now the homestead of Alderman 
Nathaniel Horne, and “running north- 
east from the river 320 rods; thence 
north-west 240 rods; thence south- 
west 320 rods to the river, just below 
the Sunken island; then 240 rods by 
the river to the first bound.” See 
Sunken island. This grant was re- 
laid to John Waldron in 1721. 

Rratu’s Cove. The cove on the 
western side of Back river, and next 
south of Frenchman’s creek. It was 
so called as early as 1643. It is the 
same as Royall’s cove, from Teague 
Riall, or Royall, who had a grant 
there. 

Roaps. On 27 October, 1653, the 
highway was laid out, five rods wide, 
from the second falls of the Cochecho 
‘‘eastward to the swamp.” That is 
from the (now) Whittier’s fall to the 
George W. Page farm. In 1661 a 
road was laid out from Cochecho to 
Oyster river, *‘fitt for man and 
horse.” In 1724 the road was laid 
out, four rods wide, from Hilton’s 
point to the meeting-house at Pine 
hill. It was only a narrow cartway 
prior to this date, and had never been 
laid out by the town. 

Rock Istanp. The small island 
south-east of Goat island, and it was 
crossed by the Pascataqua bridge of 
1794. 

Rocky Port. The point of land 
extending from the Newington shore, 


‘ 
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in Broad cove, and below Fox point, 
so called as early as 1657. Was this 
the same as Rock island? 

Royati’s Cove. It was on the 
west side of Back river next south 
of Frenchman’s creek, and so called 
as early as 1643. The same as Riall’s 
cove, from Teague Riall, or Royall, 
who had a grant of land there. 

Sanpy Bank. A locality on the 
east bank of Lamprey river, and so 
called in the Hugh Donn grant in 
1664. 

Sanpy Port. On one side of 
Pomeroy’s cove in 1660. 

Scatrerwir. A district on the east 
side of Cochecho river, adjacent to the 
fourth falls of the same, and thus 
called as early as 1701. The Sanford 
and Everts map of Strafford Co., in 
1871, erroneously calls it Scatter- 
with. 

Scouprew’s Wigwam. Philip Scou- 
dew, an Indian, had a grant from the 
town of marsh land at Great bay 
prior to 1643, and had a wigwam 
there in that year. 

Suankuassick. The Indian name 
of the first falls on Oyster river, at 
the head of tide water. 

Siico. A district on the west side 
of the Newichawannock river, lying 
between St. Albon’s cove and Quam- 
phegan, and thus called as early as 
1694. Some of the early settlers at 
this point came from Sligo, Ireland. 

Siico Garrison. There was a 
garrison at Sligo as early as 1709, be- 
tween St. Albon’s cove and Quam- 
phegan. 

Starsuck’s Brook. The first brook 
which flows into the Cochecho on the 
east side, above the first falls of the 
same. Elder Edward Starbuck had 
a grant in 1643 at (now) Horne’s hill 


on Sixth street, and the brook at 
the foot of Horne’s hill derived its 
name from him. Starbuck sold this 
grant to William Horne, the first of 
the name in Dover. 

Stevenson’s Creek. It was thus 
called as early as 1700, and flows into 
Oyster river on the south side, below 
the first falls. 

St. Atson’s Cove. Situated on 
the west side of the Newichawannock 
river, and about one half a mile be- 
low the falls at Quamphegan, the 
head of tide water. It was thus 
called as early as 1652; it is often 
called Styles’s cove, and is in the 
town of Rollinsford. 

Stony Brook. Three of the name 
are mentioned in the land grants, and 
all of them in the Oyster River parish. 
One, so called in 1653, ing Davis 
grant, flowed on the south side of the 
Woodman garrison, and emptied into 
Beard’s creek, on the western side of 
the same. 

Another, so called in 1674, flowed 
into Oyster river on the south side, 
and more than a mile below the first 
falls. The third, mentioned in Doe 
grant in 1711, flowed into Lampereel 
river on the east side, and a little be- 
low the head of tide water. 

SunKEN Istanp. An island which 
has been all under water since the 
erection of the dam on the fifth falls 
of the Cochecho, and which was thus 
called as early as 1700. It is oppo- 
site the mouth of the brook which 
separates the old Dover town farm 
(now Eli Page’s) from the present 
Strafford county farm. It served in 
1721 to mark the west end of the 
northern line of the 400 acre grant to 
the Rev. John Reyner, and was thus 
called in the description of the bounds. 
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Taree Creeks (THe). So called 
as early as 1695, situated near each 
other, and near the mouth of Back 
river, on the west side. 

Tote Exp. A district on the west 
side of Cochecho river, and adjacent 
to the second falls of the same, so 
called, and limited to the second falls 
in 1658 in the land grants. One 
grant says, ‘‘neare Mr. Towle, his 
End.” A log hill was laid out in 
1703, ‘*at the second fall, or Tole 
End fall,” on the west bank. The 
name has come to be applied to the 
whole district on the west side of 
Cochecho river, and lying above the 
second fall. 

Tomson’s Point. On the east side 
of Upper Neck (Dover), and so called 
as early as 1656. 

Turfix Ponp. So called in 1694, 
and again in the Sias grant in 1719, 
as being ‘ton the north side of the 
mast path.” Was it not another 
name for Barbadoes pond? 

Varney’s Hitt. The name which, 
after the purchase of Ebenezer Var- 
ney in 1696, was given to the ‘* Great 
hill,” alias the ‘*Great Cochecho 
hill” From the first grants of land 
down to 1700 it bore the latter name ; 
from 1700 till since 1834 it was uni- 
versally called Varney’s hill; and 
siuce 1834 it has commonly but 
erroneously been called Garrison hill. 
Whitehouse’s map of Dover, in 1834, 
calls it Varney’s hill. 

Wapveien’s Farts. The sixth 
falls of the Lampereel river, six miles 
from its mouth, and so called as early 
as 1701 from the owner, Robert Wad- 
leigh. This fall was called the 
‘*Island falls” in a conveyance to 
Samuel Symonds in 1657, from the 
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fact that an island was in the stream 
at or near the falls. 

Wan teicn’s Mints. On the sixth 
falls of Lampereel river, and so called 
as early as 1701; also called the 
** Hook mill,” from a remarkable turn 
in the river near this point. 

Watpron Burra, Grounp. The 
burial ground adjoining the Metho- 
dist meeting-house. Tradition says 
the bones of Major Richard Waldron 
were taken from the smoldering ruins 
of his garrison in 1689, and buried 
there. His great-grandson, Capt. 
Thomas Westbreoke Waldron, who 
died in 1785, was buried there, and 
his tombstone says ‘*the remains of 
Major Richard Waldron lie near this 
spot.” 

Wa pron’s Garrison. Major Rich- 
ard Waldron’s garrison, which was 
destroyed in the Indian massacre at 
Cochecho on June 28, 1689, stood on 
the west side of Central avenue, and 
midway between First and Second 
streets, and a few rods back of the 
present street line. National block 
stands exactly in front of the garri- 
son site. 

Watpron’s Locemne Swamp. In 
1652 (then Captain) Richard Waldron 
had a grant of ‘‘two thirds of all the 
timber lying and growing between 
Cochecho first falls and Bellemaye 
Bank, and so westward between the 
river of Cochecho and the freshitt 
the runs to Bellomyes Bank to the ut- 
most bounds of Dover.” The de- 
scription of the land grants, and the 
known location of the Major’s mills 
on the first falls of the Coehecho and 
the ‘* Log hill” (where the D. & P. 
R. R. crosses the old bed of the Co- 
checho), where the logs were tum- 
bled down into the long mill-pond, 
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enables us to locate ‘‘ the great mast 
path leading into the logging swamp.” 
It ran from ** Log hill” south, in the 
line of (now) Lexington street, with 
** Plum Pudding hill” on the immedi- 
ate right hand side; then curving a 
little to the west, it crossed ‘the 
road leading from Cochecho to Tole 
End,” and continuing became what is 
now the road to Littleworth. 

Wepnespay Hitt. So called in 
land grants as early as 1700; it is in 
the present town of Lee, a mile and 
a half south-east of Lee hill, on 
what was once the Lee town farm, 
and now owned by Daniel Smith. 
Tradition says a fight with Indians 
occurred there on Wednesday, and 
hence the name of the hill. 

Wetsuman’s Cove. On Great bay 
in Newington, and was thus called ar 
early as 1652. Did ** Welsh” James 
Grant have land there? 

WuHeetwricut’s Ponp. So called 
from the Rev. John Wheelwright as 
early as 1666, and the name is re- 
tained to this day. It is in the pres- 
ent town of Lee, and is the source of 
Oyster river. It was at this pond 
that Captain Wiswall, Lieut. Flagg, 
Sergeant Walker, and twelve privates 
were slain, on July 6, 1690, in an en- 
gagement with the Indians. Capt. 
Floyd, with the remainder of the two 
companies, was obliged to retreat. 
When Capt. Convers, the next morn- 
ing, went to look after the wounded, 
he found the Indians had retreated at 
the same time. He found seven 
whites who were wounded, and buried 
the dead above mentioned. 
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Wuire Hari. The name of a 
swamp in Rochester, to the north-east 
of the Great pond (Cochecho, also 
Willand’s), and so called as early as 
1650, when a grant of land was laid 
out to James Kidd, ‘‘north of the 
Great Pond, on the road leading to 
White Hall.” The name is retained 
till this day. Was it given as a bur- 
lesque on the king’s palace of the 
same name in London? 

Witianp’s Poxp. The name which 
is commonly given to what was known 
as late as 1834, on Whitehouse’s map 
of Dover, as Cochecho pond. The 
County Atlas of New Hampshire, by 
Hitchcock, in 1871, calls it Willand’s 
pond. The Strafford County Atlas, 
by Sanford and Everts, in 1871, calls 
it Cocheco (sic) or Willand’s pond. 
The latter name is derived from a 
family who lived at the head of the 
pond. 

WINNICHAHANNAT OR WECANACO- 
nunt. The Indian name of Hilton’s 
point. Edward Hilton’s patent, in 
1629-30, March 12, calls it Wecana- 
cohunt; but Capt. Thomas Wiggin, 
May 22, 1656, surrendered his interest 
in the ‘*Winnichahannat or Hilton 
point” lands. 

Woopman’s Garrison. Capt. John 
Woodman’s garrison, which was suc- 
cessfully defended in the Indian mas- 
sacre at Oyster river on July 17, 
1694, and which stands to-day in a 
good state of preservation, is on the 
east side of Oyster river, and half a 
mile above the falls at the head of 
tide water. 
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DR. BREWER’S ADDRESS. 


ALUMNI DINNER, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, AT WASHINGTON, D. C., 1884. 


Wasuineton, D. C., Mar. 18, 1884. 
Eprror Granire Monrtucey : 

Dear Sir: Feb. 5, 1884, the **Dart- 
mouth College Association” of this 
city held its annual dinner. Among 
the toasts was the following: ‘*Dart- 
mouth men in politics: the history of 
our government attests their fidelity.” 
This was responded to by Dr. Francis 
B. Brewer, class of °43, a member 
of congress from the Thirty-Third dis- 
trict of New York. Dr. Brewer was 
born in Keene, N. H., and educated 
in the public schools, and a graduate 
of both the Academical and Medical 
departments of Dartmouth college. 
The article contains much valuable 
history pertaining to the college, 
which I furnish for publication by the 
consent of Dr. Brewer. 

Respectfully, 


Witiiam H. Garpiner, 
Historian of the D. C. A. of Washington. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

When you did me the honor to in- 
vite me to respond to the sentiment 
‘*Dartmouth men in politics,” I felt 
it would have been much better if you 
-had selected some one more familiar 
with the alumni of the college during 
the last half century; and then I 
thought I stood on middle ground, 
and could look back and see some of 
the giants we had in those days, who 
had gone down to their graves cov- 
ered with honor, and leaving names 
which will be household words in all 
coming time, and I ought not to re- 
fuse to call the roll this evening. The 
names of the graduates of Dartmouth 
college, who have been directly or in- 
directly associated with the politics of 
our nation, are found on every page 
of our national and political history 
for the last sixty years. 


The very first class that ever grad- 
uated from the rude halls of our alma 
mater had a man who, soon after he 
left college, became a power in the 
state, and as a member of the legisla- 
ture controlled the politics of north- 
ern New Hampshire for many years. 
This was John Wheelock, afterwards 
president of the institution from which 
he graduated. Soon after came Sam- 
uel Allen, who as a member of the 
Twelfth congress stood alone and 
voted for a ballot to all, black and 
white. 

Next class graduated Sylvester Gil- 
bert, who was a stirring local politi- 
cian, and an active and thorough rep- 
resentative in the congress of: the 
United States from Connecticut. The 
year following, John S. Sherburn took 
his degree, and was soon after elected 
to congress from New Hampshire. 
Next year Henry Huntington took his 
departure from the college, and soon 
after turned up a New York state 
senator. And so I might go on, and 
each successive year name one or 
more from each graduating class who 
helped to mould and guide the politi- 
cal opinions of the state and nation, 
till we come down to Dudley Chase, 
of Cornish, N. H., the immediate an- 
cestor of Salmon P. Chase, late chief- 
justice of the United States. He was 
member of the Vermont legislature 
and U. 8S. senator. 

Martin Chittenden, governor of 
Vermont; Silas Dinsmore, of 1791, 
held many important and responsible 
situations under the government ; and 
to illustrate that the tenure of office 
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was as precarious in those days as in 
ours, I will relate a circumstance 
which occurred while he was holding 
a government position in Alabama. 
The then secretary of state wrote him 
to know how far the Tombigbee river 
ran up into the country. He replied, 
‘*The river does not run up, but 
always runs down;” and very soon 
he was requested to hand in his resig- 
nation. 

I will only mention Samuel Bell of 
New Hampshire, Erastus Root of 
Connecticut, and Henry Allen of Ver- 
mont, and hasten on to the name of 
the man which marks an epoch in 
the history of the college, as his gigan- 
tic intellect and towering genius, his 
profound learning and his acknowl- 
edged superiority as a statesman and 
diplomatist, mark his career as an 
epoch in the history of our nation. I 
hardly need pronounce the name of 
Daniel Webster. He stood a tower- 
ing giant in the defence of his re- 
nowned alma mater during her early 
trials and struggles, as he always was 
the foremost and most successful ex- 
pounder of international law, the de- 
fender of our national constitution 
during his entire political career. But 
to say what ought to be said concern- 
ing this man would occupy an entire 
evening; so I pass on, and mention 
Levi Woodbury, the governor of New 
Hampshire, U. S. senator and cabi- 
net officer.—a man of great and 
varied attainments; a shrewd, suc- 
cessful politician, carrying great ex- 
ecutive ability into all the positions 
he occupied, and always reflecting 
dignity and credit upon the college 
from which he graduated. 

Then comes Thaddeus Stevens,— 
the old war-horse of politics, and the 
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unflinching champion of the rights of 
men, let their nationality or color be 
what it might,—keen as a lawyer, 


‘shrewd as a politician, honest as a 


legislator, successful in all. The de- 
fender of human rights, he gave no 
rest to himself or those around him, 
till, by his persistent efforts, he in- 
duced President Lincoln to issue the 
proclamation of emancipation, when 
the shackles fell from the limbs of 
four million slaves, and converted 
them into American citizens. 

I would speak of the brilliant 
Choate,—the unequalled advocate and 
lawyer, the graceful and efficient leg- 
islator ; or of Salmon P. Chase, who, 
as a judge on the supreme bench, a 
national financier and cabinet officer, 
or as the governor of Ohio: in what- 
ever position he was placed, he was a 
brave leader and an honest man. 

These were sgme of the men who 
were accounted great in my college 
days. Ah! we had giants in those 
days. They moulded and directed 
public opinion ; they gave weight and 
dignity to political as well as to 
moral and religious life. I ought not 
to stop in the middle of the list of 
Dartmouth men who have been con- 
spicuous in the politics of our states 
and our nation. We cannot forget 
Dana, and Dinsmore, and Goodwin, 
and Adams, and Clark, and Eastman, 
and Flanders, and Gooch, and Hibbard, 
and George P. Marsh, and James W. 
Patterson, and Reed, and Root, and 
Charles B. Haddock, and a host of 
others, who have, by their eminent 
abilities and broad statesmanship, . 
added new lustre each succeeding 
decade to the already brilliant record 
of the alumni of Dartmouth college. 
I had almost forgotten to mention 
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‘Long John Wentworth,’—a true 
son of our alma mater. I ought to 
have given him a prominent place ; 


but he spoke for himself at the meet-’ 


ing of the alumni last summer at 
Hanover, and it would be impossible 
for me to add a single leaf to the 
laurel which he placed upon his own 
brow on that interesting occasion. 
And now, instead of mentioning 
the name of each particular man who 
graduated from Dartmouth college, 
and went out into the world to make 
it better, and in his private way or in 
a public position directly or indirectly 
took part in the great drama of polit- 
ical life, who helped to guide and in- 
fluence American sentiment in such a 
way that the greatest, good may be 
realized by the greatest number, and 
our nation become not only great but 
good,—for the names of these men, 
I most respectfully nefer you to the 
last triennial catalogue. Drop out the 
naines of a few, a very few at that, 
and the residue will be the names of 
the graduates of old Dartmouth, who, 
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from the pulpit and the rostrum, and 
by personal influence, have been striv- 
ing to make politics honorable as a 
profession to such as were called into 
political life, and to demonstrate to 
the world that a:man may be a pol- 
itician and not a rascal, a states- 
man and not a demagogue. It was 
Caledemus, the Athenian philosopher, 
who upon his death-bed said to his 
son Spencipius,—‘t In my day lying 
was not elevated to a science, neither 
was politics degraded into a trade.” 

Let us hope the good seed sown at 
old Dartmouth may be so scattered 
and so blessed, that when we come to 
the end of our lives we may be con- 
scious that we have done what we 
could to elevate the science of politics, 
that it may never be degraded into a 
trade. 


In closing, permit me to quote from 
New England’s charming rhymist : 


‘« Enough: there are gentlemen waiting to talk, 

bes wo are to mine as the flower to the 
stalk ;— 

Stand by your old mother, whatever befall: 

God bless all her children! Good-night to ye all.” 


MATTHEW HARVEY. 


By 


In every department of creation are 
two manifestations of force. In hu- 
man society, these forces resolve into 
conservative and reformatory agen- 
cies ; these two agencies act and react 
upon each other. Social government 
is like a pendulum that swings be- 

tween two extreme points. 

Sometimes great social contingen- 
cies swallow up small ones. Some- 
times, also, small ones absorb the atten- 
tion that belongs to great ones. In 
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either situation, the affairs of society 
seem to be out of balance. 

When people become dissatisfied 
with their government, there is ex- 
hibited a disposition to substitute 
another of a reverse dynamic char- 
acter. In this, the social pendulum 
evinces an inclination to swing from 
one to the opposite side of the per- 


pendicular. Sometimes the dynamic 
effort is successful. We have an 
illustration. 
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When the people of the united 
American colonies put off their fealty 
to the British government, there was 
a decided reaction against every phase 
of monarchical authority. The reac- 
tion was effective. The social pendu- 
lum swung vigorously away from one 
extreme point of monarchism towards 
another extreme point of polyarchism. 
In some aspects of the case this reac- 
tion was so intense as to hinder the 
success of a suitable plan of republi- 
can government. Let me make a 
local application of this remark. 

By the provisions of the Federal 
constitution, the concessions of nine 
states were required to make it effec- 
tive. New Hampshire was the ninth 
state to ratify the proposed new order 
of things. The decisive result was 
obtained in June, 1788. In the con- 
stitutional convention at Concord 
fifty-seven votes were recorded in the 
affirmative, and forty-six in the nega- 
tive. The affirmative majority was 
not strong. Yet the constitution was 
only a compromise between extreme 
Federalists and extreme Republicans. 
Why this large minority? The true 
cause lay deeper than the confessions 
of public policy. There was the phe- 
nomenon of social dynamic reaction. 
The people had thrown off one gov- 
ernment. Hence they were slow to 
adopt another. An animal broken 
from an enclosure doesn’t want to re- 
turn again. Men are very much like 
animals, though they have more meth- 
od in their impulses. 

In the early history of this country 
the reactive tendency ramified exten- 
sively. It pervaded the rural com- 
munities. In the town of Hopkinton, 
N. H., in 1788, Lieut. Morse was 
chosen a delegate to the state conven- 
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tion, to consider the ratification of 
the Federal constitution. The town 
took the precaution to instruct him to 
‘** reject the constitution,” though it 
afterwards conceded his privilege to 
act as he thought best for the public 
good. The Federal constitution hav- 
ing become the law of the land, oppo- 
sition seems to have at first succumbed 
to indifference. The people of Hop- 
kinton did not care particularly to 
vote for presidential electors. In 
December, 1788, they met so to vote 
for the first time. The town-clerk 
thus records the result : 

** Voted for Electors for this State 
I Bailey E Smith R Wallis I Calf « 
E Tomson Esquires 49 each of them.” 

When we consider that in 1786 the 
population of Hopkinton was 1,537, 
while in 1790 it was 1,715, we easily 
comprehend the insignificance of the 
above vote. In the year 1792, in 
November, the town cast twelve votes 
for presidential electors. It was a 
unanimous ballot. In 1796, there 
was a unanimous cast of thirty-seven 
ballots at the presidential election. 
In 1800 the state presidential electors 
were chosen by the legislature. In 
1804 there was an active controversy 
in Hopkinton over presidential ques- 
tions. The town cast 221 votes; 143 
were for Republican electors, and 78 
for Federal ones. The reactive social 
element had triumphed. It held the 
advance in the casts for national and 
state supreme executive officers till 
1865, when Walter Harriman received 
a majority of the votes of Hopkinton 
for governor. Thus, often slowly 
though surely, does the social pendu- 
lum oscillate. 

At first, New Hampshire was a 
Federal state, but it passed over to 
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the control of Republicanism in 1805. 
William Plumer then wrote Uriah 
Tracy as follows : 

‘* Democracy has obtained its long 
expected triumph in New Hampshire. 
John Langdon is governor-elect. His 
success is not owing to snow, rain, 
hail, or bad roads, but to the incon- 
trovertible fact that the Federalists of 
this state do not compose the majori- 
ty. Many good men have grown 
weary of constant exertions to sup- 
port a system whose labors bear a 
close affinity to those of Sisyphus.” 

To comprehend all that was implied 
in the popular conception of this po- 
litical change, one needs to reflect in 
part upon a condition of society no 
longer obtaining. ‘The dominant Fed- 
eral element was largely embodied in 
the professional and official classes, 
who formed a kind of select aristoc- 
racy, more separated from the sym- 
pathy and coédperation of the common 
people than any considerably influen- 
tial class in New Hampshire to-day. 
In a sense, the triumph of Republi- 
canism was the success of the masses 
of the people. The commonalty, so 
to speak, had asserted their right to 
lead as well as to be led. The rights 
of the people have formed the theme 
of every anti-Federalist since the 
adoption of the constitution. 

In 1800, the town of Hopkinton, 
N. H., was in a prosperous and thriv- 
ing condition. Its population was in- 
creasing. It kept on increasing for 
at least thirty more years. Hopkin- 
ton, during a considerable portion of 
this time, was a town of public dis- 
tinction and celebrity. It was a cen- 
tre of commercial, judicial, political, 
and social activity and enterprise. Its 
influence was felt in every department 
of the commonwealth. Besides, in 
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1800, the conditions of political clas- 
sification in Hopkinton differed in no 
material respect from those of the rest 
of the state. Consequently, in 1804, 
when the tide of political favor was 
turning towards Republicanism, the 
public position of Hopkinton made it 
a favorable field for the location of 
some individual of political ambition, 
who might improve the opportunity 
of the flooding tide of Republicanism 
to ride on to fortune. The opportun- 
ity witnessed the aspirant. The right 
man appeared. His name was Mat- 
thew Harvey. 

Matthew Harvey was born in Sut- 
ton, N. H., June 21, 1781. He was 
a son of Matthew Harvey and Hannah 
Sargent. He prepared for college 
under the tuition of the Rev. Samuel 
Wood, p. p., of Boscawen. He grad- 
uated at Dartmouth college in the 
class of 1806. He studied law with 
John Harris, of Hopkinton, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1809. He then 
opened an office in Hopkinton, and 
began his professional career. Pos- 
sessed of merit and capacity, he rose 
to distinction ; endowed with certain 
temperamental characteristics, he be- 
came a prominent leader in Republi- 
can (or Democratic) politics. In a 
special sense he became an eminently 
popular public official. 

The possession of honesty, capaci- 
ty, knowledge, judgment, and refine- 
ment does not guarantee the com- 
mand of a majority of the popular 
vote. There were honest, capable, 
informed, judicious, and refined Fed- 
eralists (or Whigs) in New Hamp- 
shire in Matthew Harvey’s day, but, 
by the same elective instrumentalities, 
they could not occupy his station. 
The same may also be said of certain 
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honest, capable, informed. judicious, 
and refined New Hampshire Republi- 
cans (or Democrats) of his time. In 
the sense in which we mean it, to be 
a popular public official, above and 
outside of every other profitable qual- 
ification, a man must have public 
genius. He must have that peculiar 
instinct and adaptation that will enable 
him to be, in a sense, all things to all 
men. Exalted and dignified in person- 
al characteristics though he be, his 
communication must be something 
more than yea and nay. He must be 
diplomatic in action and in speech. 
He must know how to safely encounter 
formidable dilemmas, and successful- 
ly harmonize adverse social elements. 
He must know how to sail between 
Seylla and Charybdis, and bridge the 
gulf between Dives and Lazarus. He 
must be universal in his sympathies 
and communistic in his tendencies. 
Yet he must have an individual con- 
centration of purpose and courage 
that sometimes impels one to a kind 
of personal independence of all pre- 
scribed formularies, for this is often 
the strongest cord that binds him to 
the popular favor. Having once gain- 
ed public recognition, he must become 
in a certain sense absolute in author- 
ity and power. Ina measure, at least, 
such a man was Matthew Harvey. 

In Hopkinton, in a sense, Matthew 
Harvey stood alone. There was no 
other Republican of equal public 
capabilities. There were other pro- 
fessional and influential men, but, 
until later times, they were mostly 
Federalists. To strictly interpret an 
individual character, we must contem- 
plate it at home. As he was in him- 
self, Matthew Harvey could be seen 
only in Hopkinton. A man’s peculiar 
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selfhood is best known to his intelli- 
gently observing neighbors. In his 
own familiar circle of acquaintances, 
Matthew Harvey expressed those per- 
sonal qualities and traits that become 
embalmed in anecdote. Arising from 
individual association, an anecdote, 
in respect to its details, may be true 
or false, but the spirit of its illustra- 
tive expression is almost always true 
and unmistakable. In such a matter, 
too, the spirit is the reliant qualifica- 
tion: the flesh profiteth nothing. In 
Hopkinton, Matthew Harvey form- 
ed a domestic circle. Here he met 
and married Margaret Rowe, a na- 
tive (?) of Newburyport, Mass. They 
had two children, a son and a daugh- 
ter. In the domestic circle, he appar- 
ently exhibited that undiscriminating 
sympathy which forms a part of the 
character of an eminently popular 
man. This sympathy is communis- 
tic in its tendencies. That his two 
tiny, unfolded, endeared, and tender 
children might early develop instincts 
of proprietorship, was a thought he 
reluctantly tolerated. It is said that 
he ordered for his children two small 
chairs of exact pattern, size, and 
ornamentation. There was to be no 
distinguishing difference ; then there 
could be no exclusive ownership in 
either. Soon after becoming a portion 
of the household furniture, they be- 
came the subject of a childish dispute. 
Matthew Harvey was surprised to 
hear his little son say to his sister, 
‘** This is my chair.” The father ask- 
ed, ‘** How do you know that to be 
your chair?” In an instant the little 
fellow inverted its position and show- 
ed the mark of a knot in the wood on 
the underside of the seat. There was 
no similar knot-mark on the other 
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chair. Masculine childish discrimi- 
nation had noted the difference, and 
appropriated the result of discern- 
ment. Preémptive instinct had de- 
feated communistic determination. 
Such has been, is now, and will be 
the world’s experience. Other things 
equal, instinct confronts, encounters, 
and vanquishes reflection, world with- 
out end. 

Diplomacy is only another name for 
shrewdness. Shrewdness is operative 
intelligence. Intelligence, in opera- 
tion, is indispensable to society. <A 
man is not a subject for condemna- 
tion simply for being diplomatic. 
Goodness itself leans upon intelli- 
gence for guidance. We must be as 
keen in judgment as we are pure in 
intention, if we are to realize the best 
results of living. In a way, Matthew 
Harvey was ‘‘ as wise as a serpent,” 
though in another he was ‘‘ as harm- 
less as a dove.” He could defeat the 
machinations of an individual without 
directly opposing him. Let us relate 
an incident. It is taken from the 
more familiar circle of his personal 
experiences. 

One of Matthew Harvey’s neighbors 
was a man of extreme impecuniosity. 
He was thriftless and irresponsible. 
Such men, by the force of want, often 
have their selfish wits sharpened to 
the degree of moral recklessness. 
This impecunious neighbor once called 
upon Matthew Harvey for a loan of 
five dollars. He fortified solicitation 
with a gratuitous promise to pay on a 
certain early day. Such a circum- 
stance suggested hesitation on the 
part of the one solicited. That a 
man of utter pecuniary irresponsibili- 
ty could have suddenly arrived at that 
perfection of business economy that 
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would enable him certainly to pay five 
dollars at a near and specified time, 
was incredible to Matthew Harvey. 
There was a suspicious phase of the 
request. Still Matthew Harvey did 
not reveal his suspicion. Neither did 
he directly refuse the applicant, as 
many others would have done. Re- 
tiring into privacy a moment, he 
marked a five dollar bill in a manner 
securing its future identification. He 
then returned and loaned it. True to 
his word, in a few days the borrower 
called and paid his debt. The lender 
privately observed that it was the 
original five dollar bill. Not a word 
of accusation or extenuation passed. 
In a short time the impecunious indi- 
vidual appeared again, soliciting this 
time a loan of ten dollars. ‘Mr. 
——,” said Matthew Harvey, ‘ you 
and I are square now, and I think we 
had better remain so. You disap- 
pointed me once, and I don’t wish 
you to do so again.” 

We have already mentioned the dis- 
tinctiveness of social classes in the 
former time in Hopkinton. The prev- 
alence of a kind of aristocratic class 
engendered within its ranks a corre- 
sponding etiquette. An acknowledged 
social formulary in the upper class 
implied the superior dignity and priv- 
ilege of age, and corresponding infe- 
rior attitudes and powers of youth. 
Young people were not expected to 
assume the prominence and forward- 
ness that they sometimes nowdo. In 
the instance of such assumption, re- 
buke would most likely be incurred. 
After Matthew Harvey had risen to 
the dignity and authority of a mem- 
ber of the congress of the United 
States, being one time at home, he 
called upon a Federalist neighbor, a 
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citizen of prominence and note. The 
Federalist neighbor had a youthful 
son who was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Henry Clay. Being young, the son 
could not well brook the reports cir- 
culated adversely to the personal 
reputation of his favorite statesman. 
Being full of immature political zeal, 
the youth ventured to ask Matthew 
Harvey directly, though he was a 
guest in his own father’s house, if a 
certain accusation made against Hen- 
ry Clay was true. Such conduct 
shocked the young man’s father ex- 
ceedingly. Matthew Harvey was 
none the less annoyed by it. Still he 
he did not rebuke the youth or refuse 
to answer. Nor was his reply a di- 
rect one. He only said, ‘‘ I have no 
doubt that when Mr. Clay was a 
young man, in the fervor and impet- 
uosity of youth, he may have done 
some things that his mature judgment 
would not countenance in riper years.” 
This reply, of which we have aimed 
to give only the substance, was spok- 
en mildly. Yet there was a peculiar 
emphasis to the words ** young man,” 
and a general bearing of the whole 
remark upon the indiscretion of youth 
and the discretion of manhood, that 
created the sharpest sense of rebuke 
in the mind of the inquirer, who was 
suddenly reduced to that humility 
that indulges no impertinent inquiries 
in the presence of those before whom 
it is its first privilege to be silent. 
Matthew Harvey was many years 
in office. He was the incumbent of 
smaller as well as of greater offices. 
In this we have one evidence of his 
cosmopolitic tendencies. He was 
moderator of Hopkinton’s annual 
town-meeting from 1826 to 1828; 
also in 1833 and 1834; again in 1840 
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and 1841; and finally from 1845 to 
1850. During all the time that Mat- 
thew Harvey was a resident of Hop- 
kinton, there were palmy days of anti- 
Federalism, or of Democracy. There 
might have been a schism now and 
then over subsidiary political ques- 
tions, but on an issue of Democracy 
or no Democracy there was no waver- 
ing. In possession of a large work- 
ing majority, a political party enjoys 
an exemption that encourages admin- 
istrative laxness. In this fact we 
have a suggestion of the truth that 
too much prosperity is often the earn- 
est of sudden adversity. The anti- 
Federalist party being in a sense a 
protest against public political form- 
alism, the evidences of a certain in- 
herent laxness of method in its pro- 
ceedings could not fail to be witnessed 
during its long predominance in Hop- 
kinton. Informality, in individuals 
and in parties, often obtains more in 
speech than in action. Human nature 
will not always talk by the card, even 
when in action it literally obeys the 
precept. This phenomenon of verbal 
license is always the most prominent 
in reactive social organizations. 

In politics Matthew Harvey repre- 
sented the reactive element in govern- 
ment. Inthe position of a political 
leader, it was but natural that he 
should at times exhibit the tendency 
to outward indifference to formalism 
so natural to his political clan. It 
has been told of him, that, being 
chosen to his frequent office of mod- 
erator of town-meeting, instead of 
saying to the voters of the town, 
‘* You will now please forward your 
ballots for town-clerk,” he would 
sometimes say,—‘* You will now 
please forward your ballots for Joab 
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Patterson for town-clerk.” In fact, 
it was a small perversion of formal- 
ities. Joab Patterson was a popular 
town-clerk, and was frequently re- 
elected, as may be said of other town- 
clerks; and no one was deprived of 
the liberty of his ballot by Matthew 
Harvey’s remark. But in the same 
position, there are few men who 
would take the responsibility of so 
much freedom of public utterance. 
In Matthew Harvey’s case there was 
only an indulgence of a light pleas- 
antry; in another’s case, it might be 
a construed usurpation of personal 
privilege. A match is a very little 
thing, but it sometimes kindles a 
great fire. 

According to local report, in one 
instance at least, Matthew Harvey 
had his instinct of informalism put to 
a peculiar test. In religion, in early 
life he had been more or less inti- 
mately associated with the Baptist 
church, which, inits functional eccle- 
siasticism, has ever been eminently 
democratic. We can easily conceive 
that such a church would have offered 
opportunities congenial to such a 
man as Matthew Harvey. In Hop- 
kinton, however, he became connected 
with the Protestant Episcopal church. 
He subscribed to the ecclesiastical 
constitution of Christ’s church, or- 
ganized in 1803. Christ’s church was 
truly Protestant Episcopal, but its 
worship was conducted with a lesser 
ritualistic exactness than has obtained 
in St. Andrew’s church, reconstructed 
from the elements of Christ’s church 
in 1827, when Matthew Harvey be- 
came a vestryman of the new or- 
ganization. Rev. Moses B. Chase, 


founder of St. Andrew’s church, in- 
troduced into its worship the practice 
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of kneeling at the chancel rail to re- 
ceive the communion from the priest. 
Matthew Harvey was impatient at 
this innovation. It is said he turned 
his back in church when the most 
solemn Christian rite was in progress. 
We can excuse him, having a large 
measure of the instinct of informal- 
ism. He was perhaps thinking of 
ritualistic bondage, prelatical usur- 
pation, hierarchical inquisition. With- 
out special evidence in the case, we 
presume Matthew Harvey overcame 
his aversion to the eucharistic genu- 
flexion. He perhaps eventually con- 
ceived that to reverently kneel and 
receive a crumb of bread and a drop 
of wine from the hands of a pious 
priest doesn't defilea man. If any 
harm results, it is probably in conse- 
quence of some debasing motive or 
monstrous interpretation implied in 
the act. 

Let us now pass from the anecdo- 
tal stage of reflection to turn to a pos- 
itive assertion. Among all the ob- 
servations made of Matthew Harvey, 
we have never heard one to his per- 
sonal hurt. Apparently he had no 
enemies. Personally considered, this 
is an admirable fact. Socially enter- 
tained, it is suggestive of philosophi- 
cal deduction. In a legitimate sense, 
Matthew Harvey must have been a 
kind of negative character. Had he 
been a man of eminently positive 
character, he would have said or done 
something that would have provoked 
local controversy, aversion, and ani- 
mosity. Yet this characteristic neg- 
ativeness is an important factor in 
society. Without instances of its 
individual illustration, society cannot 
exist. In Matthew Harvey’s case it 
was of the utmost importance. By it 
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he brought together all the diametri- 
cally opposite elements of the anti- 
Federalist party at home, and, so far 
as his influence extended, abroad. In 
this he confirmed the proposition we 
have already announced as necessa- 
rily active in the experience of a 
popular man. It was highly essen- 
tial that Matthew Harvey should be 
popular at home in Hopkinton. If 
he had not been, he could not have 
represented the town in the state leg- 
islature from 1814 to 1820, and been 
speaker of the house the last three 
years; neither, probably, would he 
have been a member of the national 
house of representatives from 1821 
to 1825, and afterwards in the state 
senate three years, being president 
the last two; nor, most likely, would 
he have been a member of the New 
Hampshire executive council in 1828 
and 1829; and he could hardly have 
been governor of the state in 1830. 
Practical politicians take diligent note 
of such contingencies as these. With 
a republican form of government, im- 
plying many elective officials, it is of 
eminent importance that there be men 
who can be popular, but it does not 
therefore follow that it is every one’s 
duty to try to be popular; nor does 
respectability necessarily imply pop- 
ularity. 

In personal stature, Matthew Har- 
vey was of medium height and propor- 
tions, and erect. In style, he was 
tidy, dignified, and gentlemanly. In 
social nature, he was generous, kind, 
and sympathetic; in moral character, 
honest and truthful; in religious life, 
fervent and liberal. His whole per- 
sonal identity partook more of the 
ideal than of the actual, though he 
was not'so ideal as to be impractical. 
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He possessed that gentleness of spirit 
and manner that enables one to be 
active without appearing to be ag- 
gressive. A tendency to the predom- 
inance of the ideal in human nature 
affords the most pleasing traits. In 
Matthew Harvey's case, it revealed 
tenderness truly touching. In 1836, 
his only daughter, Margaret Eliza- 
beth, died. She was a lovely and 
promising girl. This bereavement 
was a terrible one to her father, of so 
susceptible a nature. He buried her 
in the village cemetery, enclosed the 
grave with an iron fence, planted a 
flowering shrub, and erected a small 
marble monument—the first of its 
kind ever in town. It is said it was 
his custom annually, on the anniver- 
sary of her death, to write some sen- 
timent in a book of remembrance. In 
one instance he wrote the following 
tender tribute : 


“ Daughter, I love thy grave; 
The rose tree, with its blossoms fresh and wild, 


Waves o'er thy bed: soon shall it wave 
O’er me, my child.” 

At home, Matthew Harvey lived in 
the house in Hopkinton village now 
occupied by John S. Kimball. It is 
situated just west of the Congrega- 
tional church. In 1830, being gov- 
ernor of the state, he lived in an oth- 
erwise unoccupied and larger house a 
mile and more east of the village, on 
the so-called turnpike. The house is 
now occupied by Elijalf Spencer. In- 
dustrially, Matthew Harvey confined 
himself mostly to the duties of his 
profession. He showed no particular 
interest in the cultivation of an estate. 
In 1807 he was taxed in Hopkinton 
for one poll; in 1850, the last time 
he was taxed here, he possessed 
$1,200 in land and buildings, $1,000 
in bank stock, and a neat creature 
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worth $16. It does not appear that 
Matthew Harvey ever tilled a field, 
though he owned a pasture. 

In 1850, Matthew Harvey moved 
to Concord, where he died in 1866. 
A single circumstance is of social in- 
terest in this connection. In Hop- 
kinton he had outlived most of his 
old local, public confreres. A new 
generation had come upon the scene. 
The former reserve, dignity, and 
stateliness of the leaders in Hopkin- 
ton society had almost entirely passed 
away. Familiarity and freedom were 
becoming characteristics of the in- 
creasing social common-place. De- 
prived of his accustomed social op- 
portunities, Matthew Harvey became 
lonesome. He sought a new home. 
It is said he .remarked, in substance, 
that dignity had ceased to abide in 
Hopkinton, and he was therefore go- 
ing away. It was animpulsive remark, 
suggested by unavoidable and unsat- 
jsfactory change 


“I felt the cool breath of the north 
Between me and the sun: 
O’er deep, still lake and ridgy earth 
I saw the cloud shades run. 
‘‘ Before me, stretched for glistening miles, 
Lay mountain-girdled Squam : 
Like green-winged birds the leafy isles 
Upon its bosom swarm.” 
— Whittier. 
Reader, have you ever been at Lake 
Squam? If not, then let me invite 
you, when lengthening days bring 
thoughts of summer vacation, and 
Leo’s heats suggest the flannel shirt 
and wide straw hat, to hasten thither 
by the nearest route, with a trunk 


packed for a month’s stay, a number 
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Matthew Harvey was active in va- 

rious civil enterprises. He was one 
of the earliest trustees of Hopkinton 
academy, fouuded in 1827. He was 
many years connected with the New 
Hampshire Historical society, being 
its vice-president from 1829 to 1831, 
and its president from 1832 to 1834. 
He enjoyed judicial prominence. In 
1830 he was made a United States 
district judge, from which fact he 
was widely recognized as ‘ Judge 
Harvey.” 

Matthew Harvey’s grave is in the 
old city cemetery at Concord, by that 
of his wife, who survived him a few 
years. The remains of their daughter 
were removed from Hopkinton to 
Concord, her monument also being 
transported. Frederick, only son of 
Matthew and Margaret Harvey, died 
in Louisiana in 1866. He was a phy- 
sician. Thereis no living descendant 
of Matthew Harvey. 
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of idyllic books, poems like the Geor- 
gics and the Odyssey, stories like 
Mrs. Stowe’s ‘* Minister’s Wooing” 
and the old romance of ‘* Aucassin 
and Nicolette,” and deeper studies 
like ** Old Country By-Ways” and the 
‘* Letters of Cicero and Atticus,” and, 
of course, fish lines and _ reels,— 
for, like gentle Isaak Walton, you 
will thank heaven for leisure to go-a- 
fishing; and, when there, you will 
enjoy yourself as you can just in no 
other spot. He who has once been 
there will have no need to be asked 
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to go again, for he will return as Per- 
sepone from Pluto’s kingdom and the 
dark shades of Orcus sought ever 
year by year the flowery meads and 
syivan streams of Enna—the haunts 
of her virgin youth. Go where he 
will, he will return to this place as 
the Mecca of beauty, the holy taber- 
nacle of lake and hill and cloud. 

Asquam, familiarly abbreviated to 
Squam lake, is not so well known as 
the Winnipesaukee, its larger and 
statelier sister, but it is not less 
worthy of a wide fame and the im- 
mortality of verse. In fact, it is con- 
sidered by good judges the most pict- 
uresque of all the lakes in this region. 
Its islands are numerous, set gem- 
like in the midst of its purple waves, 
and glittering with summer green. It 
lies in the midst of a beautifully fer- 
tile valley, surrounded by emerald 
wooded hills, and overlooked on the 
north by the towering stony peaks of 
Whiteface, Passaconaway, and Cho- 
corna. 

All along its shores are picturesque 
points and coves, and long wooded 
peninsulas interpose their verdure, 
cutting off the water vistas up and 
down. The scenery resembles that 
of Winnipesaukee, but is more strik- 
ing. The mountains are nearer and 
grander. Sloping meadows, luxuri- 
ously fertile, are interspersed with 
cornfields, patches of yellow grain, 
and masses of woodland. Artists 
have often sought to render this 
scenery in all its perfection; but the 
Divine artist is not easy to copy when 
He works on a broad scale. One 
sees effects here in a single week 
which for their audacity and splendor 
the most courageous colorist would 
not dare attempt. Only a Turner or 


a Claude Lorraine could do them any 
manner of justice. 

‘**Come up and see Squam, and 
spend a few days with me,” wrote my 
old friend, Col. Cheney, the first of 
August. ‘*Come up, and it will go 
hard if Ido not show you some places 
which for beauty are unmatched in 
New Hampshire.” So I went, and, 
like the queen of Sheba, I found that 
the half had not been told me. The 
whole country is a paradise. Fora 
combination of lake and mountain 
view there are several scenes around 
Squam which are not surpassed the 
world over. 

Ashland is forty miles from Con- 
cord as the crow flies. It is on the 
line of the Boston, Concord & Mon- 
treal Railroad, and every day the long 
incoming and outgoing trains deposit 
loads of tourists, who have come to 
visit the town and the beautiful lake 
lying at the gateway of the mountains. 
The village is a busy manufacturing 
place. There are several large paper- 
mills, a hosiery manufactory, woollen- 
mill, strawboard-mill, lumber and 
grist-mills, glove and mitten manu- 
factories, besides several other small 
mechanical shops. There are also two 
church edifices, ten or a dozen stores 
of all kinds, a good hotel,—the Squam 
Lake House, managed by the popular 
landlord, Charles H. Daniels,—an ex- 
cellent high school, conducted by 
Prof. D. C. Durgin, and more than 
a hundred dwelling-houses. The 
scenery around Ashland is delightful, 
affording views wild, romantic, and 
beautiful. More than Plymouth it is 
the Conway of the western side of the 
water-shed, and is destined at no dis- 
tant day to be a great summer resort. 

Ashland is a part of what was once 
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Holderness, where the memories of 
the baronial Livermores cluster, and 
whose name is still a potent spell 
wherever great deeds and exalted 
character are venerated. The town- 
ship, which is small, was taken from 
Holderness in 1868. Pemigewasset 
river washes the extreme western part 
of the town. Squaw river, the outlet 
of Squam lake, runs in a south-west 
direction, and empties into the Pemi- 
gewasset. This river affords some 
of the best water power in the state, 
much of which is utilized, though 
double the capital could be invested 
on it to good advantage. In one of 
the paper-mills which is still standing 
in the village, the father of Col. T. P. 
Cheney and of ex-Gov. P. C. Cheney 
both worked at the same time for 
John Pattee, an early manufacturer, 
and helped to make the first sheet of 
paper ever manufactured in Ashland. 

Another great name beside that of 
Livermore is connected with this lo- 
cality. One third of a mile north of 
Ashland village, on a little knoll in 
an open grass field, at present owned 
by Samuel H. Baker, is the grave of 
Hercules Mooney, a worthy of con- 
tinental days, and a prominent man 
in the state for many years. Col. 
Hercules Mooney was of Lee. He 
was in the **Seven Years War” in 
1757 as captain in Col. Meserve’s 
regiment. Sept. 20, 1776, he was 
commissioned lieutenant-colonel by 
the Committee of Safety in a regi- 
ment raised for one year, of which 
Pierse Long was the colonel. This 
regiment.was stationed at Newcastle. 
The troops were subsequently or- 
dered to Ticonderoga, and the regi- 
ment marched to that fortress in Feb- 
ruary, 1777. From May 28, 1778, to 
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Aug. 26, 1778, Mooney was a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Safety, and 
again from Jan. 5, 1779, to April 7, 
1779, when he resigned to take com- 
mand of a regiment ordered from 
New Hampshire for service in Rhode 
Island. He was the member from 
Lee in the house of representatives in 
1782. In 1784, or thereabouts, Col. 
Mooney removed to Holderness, of 
which he was a grantee, doubtless at 
the solicitation of his friend, Hon. 
Samuel Livermore, the magnate of 
that region, who was trying to build 
up an Episcopal city in the wilder- 
ness. His name occurs in the early 
records of Holderness as justice of 
the peace and as selectman. He died 
the last of the centary, and was bur- 
ied on an April day, in the midst of 
a terrific snow-storm which blockaded 
the roads for a week. 
marks his grave 


No monument 
save a piece of 
rough granite, emblematical of the 
stern soldier and tried patriot, who 
served his country well in her time of 
peril. 

Mrs. Betsey Shepard, of Ashland, 
daughter of the first town-clerk of 
Holderness, and who has passed her 
centennial birthday, remembers Col. 
Mooney well. She states that he 
was a tall, stately man, rather good 
looking, and one thoughtful of his 
appearance. She also remembers the 
Livermores, Judge Samuel and Judge 
Arthur. They had almost feudal 
power, and ruled the town despotical- 
ly many years. Whatever they said 
was law and gospel, and unchange- 
able as the statutes of the Medes and 
Persians. How have the mighty 
fallen ! 

The roads around Ashland are gen- 
erally good, having a firm foundation, 
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and drying quickly after rains. The 
excursions from this place to many 
interesting points are easy and de- 
lightful. The top of Mount Wash- 
ington can be visited in a day, with 
an early return at supper time. All 
the attractions of the Notch are with- 
in convenient reach. Livermore falls, 
Mount Prospect, and the valley of 
Baker’s river offer tempting prospects 
for a day’s ride. One of the finest 
trips is to Peaked hill, in Bridge- 
water, an eminence about 2,200 feet 
above the sea level. The five-mile 
route is distinguished by what Starr 
King would designate as a general 
hilliness, but it is very picturesque, 
and some fine views are seen looking 
back upon Lake Squam and the moun- 
tains which loom against the northern, 
western, and eastern horizon. We 
pass through the town of Bridgewater, 
past the present town-house, which 
stands solitary and alone like one of 
G. P. R. James’s horsemen, but where 
once was a church, a store, several 
dwelling-houses, and the centre of 
business generally. As we ascend 
the height of land, the valley of New- 
found lake is at our right, the water 
gleaming like a silver shield in the 
westering sunlight. The scene re- 
calls Whittier’s lines,— 


** Under the blue New England skies, 
Flooded with sunshine a valley lies.” 


Bat on we drive still a mile further, 
in the end diverging from the main 
road and halting at a farm-house on 
the rugged hillside, where we leave 
the horses and make the rest of the 
ascenton foot. Tramping over rocks 
and ledges, through runs and pas- 
tures where sheep and cattle are feed- 
ing, we stand at last on the ‘*tip- 
top,” where a view greets us that in 


some respects rivals any other in New 
Hampshire. Instead of being out of 
the world, we appear to be just in the 
very centre of things, with the great 
head of Mount Washington forming 
the dome of the earth structure. The 
Summit House and signal station are 
clearly made out in favorable states 
of the atmosphere. An amphitheatre 
of mountains shuts in the horizon. 
Mount Jefferson to the left of Wash- 
ington lifts up its hoary peak, while 
Mounts Lafayette and Garfield of the 
Franconia range tower aloft with a 
superb pose. Moosilauke, in Benton, 
is so distinct that we can distinguish 
the house on the summit by the naked 
eye. Mount Cardigan is at the west, 
and Kearsarge and the Grand Monad- 
nock are outlined against the southern 
horizon. To the north-east and east 
Chocorua, Sandwich, and Belknap 
mountains are the most prominent 
objects. 

In nearer adjacency are hills, some 
precipitous and rock-ribbed, others 
clad with verdure to their crowns— 
Plymouth mountain, Beach hill and 
Squam mountains, which mirror their 
faces in the waves of Lake Squam. 
Three large lakes and numerous ponds 
of water are visible from this point— 
Winnipesaukee on the east, veiled 
with soft mist; farther toward the 
north, Great Squam, gemmed with 
isles; and at the west, lying at our 
very feet, Newfound lake, in Hebron 
and Alexandria. No fairer view 
greeted the sight-seers on the tem- 
ple’s pinnacle when the kingdoms of 
the world passed panorama-like be- 
fore the vision. We look over four 
counties—Grafton, Belknap, Carroll, 
and Merrimack—and can observe 
points of land in every county in 
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New Hampshire. Five fair villages 
lie scattered in plain view—Alexan- 
dria, Tuftonborough, Meredith, Ash- 
land, and Hebron. 

Beach hill, just over in New Hamp- 
ton, is the mountain of local fame. 
It is the peak everybody: wishes to 
ascend, in order to see the kingdoms 
of the earth and the glory thereof. 
It is between seventeen and eighteen 
hundred feet high, and furnishes a 
very respectable little climb on a 
warm summer day. The view from 
the top, though not equal to that 
from Peaked hill or Mount Pros- 
pect, is a noble one, and seems to 
embrace all of central New Hamp- 
shire. Mount Lafayette stands firmly 
planted in the valley gateway, while 
Chocorua and Paugus stand vast and 
rock-ribbed farther to the right. Can- 
non mountain just peers over the 
right shoulder of Lafayette, and is 
often lost in the vast bulk of the 
nearer mountain. Cardigan and Kear- 
sarge rise in the west and the south 
like twin sentinels against the dark 
blue sky. The nearer local heights 
are like strophe and anti-strophe in a 
grand chorus. Old Whiteface, across 
Lake Squam, answers to Gunstock in 
the south-east, the Red Hills call to 
their vis-a-vis Mount Israel, in Sand- 
wich. The music swells all round to 
the south, when the foot-hills toward 
Massachusetts rise in gentle undula- 
tions like the waves of the sea. 

Over across the nearest valley, its 
rugged, cliff-like peaks nearly covered 
with pine and hemlock, is Mortar hill, 
so called from the Indian relic or 
natural curiosity on its summit. This 
is a mortar-shaped impression in the 
solid ledge, about a foot and a half 
deep and twelve inches across the 
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top. The hole would contain, if the 
edges had not been battered off by 
those who have visited it, about half 
a barrel of water. The mortar was 
probably once used by the Indians to 
grind their corn. It is an object of 
considerable interest to visitors ; and 
as the rock is in a good state of pres- 
ervation, the use to which the depres- 
sion in it was put, and the position 
of the squaw as she sat there and 
pounded out the maize for her liege 
lord, can readily be determined. The 
pestle, which must have been a sec- 
ond stone about a foot long. has been 
secured by some one and carried off, 
as no one about the place knows 
aught of it. Any one cannot but be 
delighted with his visit to the red 
men’s granary, as it gratifies alike 
the antiquarian and the esthetic in- 
stinct. 

The lake views at the east and 
north-east are magnificent. I know 
of no finer lookout in the country. 
The summit is a broad terrace, half 
ledge, half greensward; delightful 
wood paths, shaded by oaks, beeches, 
and birches, skirt the eminence, and 
everywhere, from every point of 
view, spread the glistening waters, 
dotted with their green isles. All 
through this valley coniferous forests 
are blended with a larger proportion 
of deciduous trees. Pine groves, 
carpeted with red needles, and breath- 
ing out resinous perfumes, are only 
frequent enough to form a delightful 
feature in the landscape. The white 
birch is the most exquisite of the 
forest trees. Its stems show brilliant- 
ly in the sun on all the mountain 
sides. Beech, birch, and maple, 
though all begins with A, are all 
abundant. While roaming in the 
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woods one frequently finds the pict- 
uresque sugar-camp, with its little 
board house, and out-door fire-place 
where the huge kettles are swung. The 
elms on the intervale are very fine, 
forming with these charming river 
meadows such foreground bits as ar- 
tists love. 

The great attraction hereabouts, 
however, is the lake, ** mountain gir- 
dled Squam,” called by Starr King 
‘*the most beautiful of all the small 
sheets of water in New England.” 
We will now have done with Ashland 
and its picturesque environs, and 
turn our attention to the lake itself, 
the important feature of this section. 

It is early morning when we betake 
ourselves to the steamboat landing at 
Little Squam bridge. It is a two- 
mile ride from Ashland village, 
through a pleasant country. The 
course of Squam river is not along 
our route, but the lover of the beau- 
tiful who would follow it three miles 
to its source in the lake will be amply 
repaid. We follow, a portion of the 
way, the old College road, laid out 
by Gov. John Wentworth, in 1769, 
from Wolfeborough to Hanover. It 
skirted Little Squam, crossed Great 
Squam bridge, passed over Shepard 
hill, and thence into Centre Harbor, 
continuing on through Moultonbor- 
ough and Tuftonborough. We passed 
the old house where were held some 
of the earliest town-meetings of Hol- 
derness. The house was owned by 
Samuel Shepard, Esq., the first town- 
clerk of Holderness, and who was 
annually elected to that office forty- 
seven years, going out March 10, 
1818. 

The pretty little steamer lies at the 
dock like a real thing of life, dream- 
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ing,—but where is the lake? There is 
only a pond, perhaps two miles long 
and three fourths of a mile wide, all 
shut in by green hills. But we will 
go on board the little steamer Chelms- 
ford, Capt. George F. Cummings, 
and await developments. The whis- 
tle blows, the engine begins to turn, 
and we are off. Down at the north- 
east is a beautiful little eminence, 
crowned by a large and elegant hotel. 
That is Shepard hill. Farther to the 
north rise the sharp outlines of 
Chocorua. We steam on with that 
for our polar star. Over at the left, 
on the old College road, stands the 
ancient mansion occupied for many 
years by Rev. Robert Fowle, the 
Episcopal minister of Holderness, and 
close at hand is the graveyard where 
he lies at rest. Born in 1766, he 
came to this then frontier town at the 
age of twenty-one, and for nearly 
sixty years continued over this pas- 
torate. He was the son of Robert 
Fowle, nephew of Daniel Fowle, the 
first printer in New Hampshire. He 
was a man of vigorous understanding, 
and was influential in the state, both 
in civil and religious affairs. 

At Great Squam bridge is the little 
hamlet of East Holderness. There 
are a post-office and a store and sev- 
eral dwellings. Along this ridge of 
land began the first settlement in 
Holderness, one hundred and twenty- 
five years ago. It has done growing 
this many a year. The dreamy, an- 
tique look reminds one of Centre Har- 
bor, which is not’so far away. Here 
we made the acquaintance of a char- 
acter in his way: we refer to George 
L. Shepard, Esq. He is an old man 
of seventy years, but still erect, and 
showing his sturdy Scotch-Irish an- 
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cestry in every feature of his counte- 
nance. Mr. Shepard is full of anec- 
dote and reminiscence, and abounds 
in quaint sayings. He is a son of 
Major William Shepard, who was 
general factotum to Hon. Samuel 
Livermore, and subsequently to his 
son, Judge Arthur. He recollects 
many things about the Livermores, 
and says he can remember hearing 
his father say that Henry Clay was 
the handsomest man he ever saw in 
his life, and that Samuel Livermore 
was the next handsomest. May the 
old gentleman live long to retail his 
fund of anecdote and quaint, dry 
humor. 

We are not yet on the lake, for we 
have to twist for something like half 
a mile through the narrows, a strait 
bordered by trees that seem to grow 
directly out of the water. Sailing 
through this, we seem to be following 
a serpentine, watery road through the 
woods. ‘The water is clear as crys- 
tal, and here and there are little 
nooks and vistas that remind one of 
scenes on the Assabet and the Con- 
cord. It is certainly very romantic 
and pleasant, steaming through the 
narrow waterway in the cool freshness 
of an August morning, with the bal- 
samic aroma of the woods scenting 
the air. Here is a new aspect of the 
picturesque. 

Now the strait widens, and passing 
a jniniature Hell Gate, we swing out 
into the lake, which, however, does 
not reveal its whole exttnt to the eye 
at once. Squam lake is the third in 
size of the lakes of New Hampshire, 
being surpassed only by Winnepesau- 
kee and Umbagog. It is about ten 
miles in length, and any way from 
half a mile to six miles in width. 
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Several long points reaching out into 
it diversify the scene, even while they 
prevent the visitor from taking in 
the whole sweep of view. There are 
also numerous large islands,—Potato, 
Merrill, Sturtevant, Perch, Dark, 
Deakes, Great or Long island, etc.,— 
which make the lake a perfect gem of 
loveliness. 

Asquam or Squam lake was known 
and designated as Kusumpe on the 
early colonial maps. In Jefferys’s map 
of New Hampshire, published in 1755 
for his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, it is put down as Kusumpe 
pond. The word pond is not used, 
however, in any belittling sense. 
Lake Winnipesaukee is put down as 
Winnipissioket pond, Sunapee lake 
as Sunape pond, and Ossipee lake 
as Ossippa pond. In another map of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
published in 1767, Jefferys terms the 
lake Cusumpy. What Kusumpe or 
Cusumpy may mean is the wonder. 
It is a pretty name, however, and 
many still prefer it toSquam. The 
latter is Indian for water. ‘The name 
appears to have been widely dis- 
tributed, as we find a Squam harbor 
down on the coast of Massachusetts, 
and Baker’s river, which empties into 
the Pemigewasset at Plymouth, was 
early known by the name of Asquam 
chemuke. Swamscot seems to have 
nearly the same meaning, and was 
almost as widely used. The Indian 
name soon supplanted the other, and 
as early as the beginning of the cen- 
tury Squam came into general use. 

In *‘ Farmer and Moore’s Gazeteer 
of New Hampshire,” published in 
1823, there is this description of the 
lake : ‘* Squam lake, lying on the bor- 
der of Holderness, Sandwich, Moul- 
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tonborough, and Centre Harbor, is a 
splendid sheet of water, indented by 
points, arched with coves, and stud- 
ded with a succession of romantic 
islands. It is about seven miles in 
length, and where widest not less than 
three miles in breadth. The surface 
has been estimated at from 6,000 to 
7,000 acres. The largest island is 
about one mile long, and one third of 
a mile wide. A communication by 
water between this lake and Winni- 
pesaukee might easily be effected, the 
distance being less than two miles.” 

It is remarkable that though only 
this distance apart, Lake Asquam lies 
at an elevation of nearly fifty feet 
above Winnipesaukee, and is almost 
five hundred and fifty feet above the 
Atlantic ocean. Ossipee lake, which 
has a more northern latitude, and the 
same mountainous surroundings, has 
not the altitude of either, being only 
four hundred and eight feet above the 
sea level. The height of land be- 
tween the two lakes is a picturesque 
plateau, occupied by farm-houses and 
the summer villas of wealthy people 
from the cities. One of these ancient 
sites has been made the subject of a 
painting, and recently appeared in an 
art exhibition in Boston under the 
title of “A New England Farm 
House.” It is the old Sturtevant 
place. ‘The well on the farm is forty 
feet deep, and is covered by a frame 
house that is as antique as the old 
farm-house itself. 

Shepard hill, which rises directly at 
our right hand as we enter Great 
Squam, is one of the most charming 
elevations in New Hampshire. It 
rises to the height of one thousand 
feet, perfect in shape, verdant crown- 


ed, with farm-houses and _ several 
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fairy-like summer villas scattered 
here and there. Capt. W. Bunce, of 
the United States navy, has a pleas- 
ant cottage on the slope of the hill, 
and spends a portion of every sum- 
mer in this fair retreat. The Asquam 
House, a fine and commodious hotel 
that will accommodate between seven- 
ty-five and a hundred guests, crowns 
the plateau of the summit. Among 
the guests this season have been 
Bishop Williams, of New Haven, and 
John G. Whittier, the poet. The 
latter usually spends several weeks 
here each season. His poem, ** The 
Hill Top,” written more than thirty 
years ago, if I mistake not, refers to 
this hill. The poet is in error, how- 
ever, when he speaks of seeing 
** Moosehillock’s woods.” That moun- 
tain is not visible from Shepard hill. 
It is Stinson mountain in Rumney 
which he mistakes for Moosilauke. 
The lines are just as beautiful though 
as if he had not blundered : 
‘There towered Chocorua’s peak; and west 
Moosehillock’s woods were seen, 
With many a nameless slide-searred crest 
And pine-dark gorge between. 
“ Beyond them, like a sun-rimmed cloud, 
The great Notch mountains shone, 
Watched over by the solemn-browed 

And awtul face of stone!’’ 

The view is beautiful, whether seen 
at morning, noon, or twilight hour, 
looking out upon the wide expanse of 
the lake, the meadow lands, the for- 
ests, and upon mountains as delecta- 
ble as those which Christian saw from 
the palace Beautiful in Bunyan’s 
matchless allegory. 

There is a convenient landing at 
the foot of the hill, a romantic spot, 
where the rhododendron grows, and 
gaudy beds of the cardinal flower 
fringe the shore. In fact, these plants 
and flowers border the lake its whole 
extent. Trees, shrubbery, and grass 
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come down quite to the water on all 
sides, with hardly ever a strip of 
beach. As we move down from the 
wharf we disturb a heron, which rises 
with a scream from his hiding-place 
among the rushes, and flaps angularly 
away. Loons are seen ever and anon 
swimming on the surface of the lake ; 
and overhead, soaring with pinions 
stretching wide and eyes that meet 
the sun, the American eagle holds his 
flight through the upper ether. 

The general lay of the lake is north- 
east by south-west. The larger part 
of the lake is in Holderness, but por- 
tions of it extend into Ashland, Sand- 
wich, Centre Harbor, and Moulton- 
borough. The three counties of 
Grafton, Carroll, and Belknap come 
to a point in the lake. Leaving Cot- 
ton cove at our left, and the twin 
peaks of Rattlesnake hill, we steam 
out into the lake. Along the west- 
ern horizon follow the Squam moun- 
tains, terminating in Mount Israel, 
the highest peak. Overlooking this 
range, we catch at times the towering 
crests of Mount Prospect and of 
Sandwich Dome. At our right, 
against the eastern sky, are the Red 
Hills, 2,000 feet in height, terminating 
in Colby hill, the lowest spur at the 
north. Beyond we catch a glimpse 
of Mount Ossipee, 2,500 feet in 
height, which lies ten miles away. 
Both of these mountains are in Moul- 
tonborough. Red hill derives its 
name either from the beautiful sienite 
which composes it, and which near 
the summit, where the ledges are ex- 
posed to the action of the air, has a 
reddish hue, or to the forests of uve 
ursi which cover its sides, the leaves 
of which are turned into a brilliant 
red by the early frosts. 
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Heading toward the upper part of 
the lake, the northern horizon bristles 
with stony and wooded crests. The 
hills and mountains crowd confusedly 
upon each other to look into the clear 
mirror of **Kusumpe pond.” Yet 
they seem tranquil and in repose, 
and the whole atmosphere of that re- 
gion is that of rest. The heights, 
which when seen near at hand have 
an alert and even savage aspect, like 
the gashed forehead of Whiteface, 
the sharp thorn of Chocorua, the un- 
compromising granite of Tripyramid, 
and the sullen bolt of Passaconaway, 
are veiled in the violet haze of dis- 
tance, which softens their ragged feat- 
ures and puts them in harmony with 
the peaceful scene they overlook. 

One mountain, indeed, presents as 
a symbol the type of peace. Fifteen 
miles away. in Albany, rises the solid 
granite mass of Mount Paugus, 3,000 
feet in height. This mountain re- 
minds us of the old Norse god, with 
his stony heart. It is a huge pile of 
rock, scaled over with forests. On 
its side stands out a spur whose up- 
per crest presents the perfect image 
of a gigantic sheep’s head: eye, 
mouth, nose, ear, and forehead are 
exact, and even the chest and back 
of the animal are distinctly made out. 
There it has stood for centuries, un- 
changed, unmoved, symbol of the 
Saviour of the world, a thing to have 
been worshipped by the rude aborig- 
ines, if they could, like the old Egyp- 
tian, have seen anything of the deity 
in the representation of so meek and 
innocent a quadruped. It was only 
a few weeks ago that this singular 
formation was first noticed, but now 
it is pointed out to everybody on the 
lake, where it can be seen at almost 
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every point, and is one of the objects 
of interest to the visitor in this sec- 
tion. 


The north-western extremity of the 
lake tapers into a picturesque fiord, 
from which it would not seem strange 
to see issue half a dozen viking ships, 
with their dragen or serpent prows, 
and their rows of bucklers along the 
gunwales. But it is only a fishing 
craft that one sees there, and the oc- 
cupants are trolling for land-locked 
salmon, and have no thought of other 
plunder. There is a finished look 
along the shore. A regular wall of 
rock has been laid along to mark the 
limit of the water’s encroachment, and 
in some places this wall rises to a 
height of a dozen or fifteen feet. 
Huge ledges rise out of the water on 
all sides, and only a narrow channel 
is found sufficiently deep for the ad- 
vance of the little steamer. All these 
rocks and ledges are completely 
honeycombed by the action of the 
waves and the frost, and present a 
singular appearance. Honeycomb 
Cove, as it is appropriately called, 
marks the opening of the fiord, and 
Squaw Cove is the terminus, both of 
which lie in Sandwich, under the 
shadow of Squam mountain. 

Squaw Cove derives its name from 
the fact that formerly there stood 
upon one of the ledges of the cove a 
block of granite that bore a strong 
resemblance to the draped figure of a 
woman. <A few years ago the statue 
was taken away, and the stone squaw 
now lies prostrate, broken in twain in 
the front yard of a farm-house at 
East Holderness. The aborigines 
had a legend for everything which 
they could not account for in any other 
way, and while the sunshine gleams 
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on the ripples of the cove, and the 
Chelmsford lies at anchor, and the 
skipper smokes, and even the buoyant 
colonel checks his jokes and puns, we 
will recount the Legend of the Stone 
Squaw. 

A long time ago, when only the 
Indians—the true children of the 
soil—inhabited this country, there 
lived a chieftain whose wigwam stood 
on the shore of this cove, far up un- 
der the beeches of the hill. His 
name was Mamon. He was old and 
wise, and his fame as a warrior was 
great among all the surrounding 
tribes. The wife of his youth had 
long been dead, and the sachem as 
he grew older longed to have his wig- 
wam brightened once more by the 
presence of a woman. There were 
many maidens in his own tribe who 
would have rejoiced to become the 
bride of Mamon, but he had no love 
for them. Across the lake, where 
the pines and the elms grew together 
along the course of Asquam chemuke, 
there lived a maiden whom he had 
seen, and whom he loved. 

The princess Amata was young 
and beautiful. She had the grace of 
a mountain deer, and the skill of a 
wise woman in concocting dishes for 
the woodland feast; and she and the 
young warrior Moowis loved each 
other ;—but the proud chief, her father, 
had set his heart on wedding her to 
Mamon, his friend and ally. So the 
banquet fires were kindled, and Ma- 
mon rowed across the lake with his 
choicest warriors, to sit at the feast 
and wed the fair princess whom his 
heart loved. 

Grand was the feasting among the 
braves, and lithesome the dances of 
the dusky Indian women, and among 
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them all none looked so grand and 
stately as Mamon, and none of the 
maidens were like Amata, whose 
form was like the river willow, and 
her eyes like stars, and her hair lus- 
trous and glistening as the flash of 
the waterfall in the sunshine. But 
Moowis, the young brave, was not at 
the banquet: his heart was too heavy, 
and his grief too great. 

The full moon shone over the lake 
when Mamon returned with his bride. 
His heart was very happy, but Ama- 
ta’s face was sad, and the tears 
twinkled in her soft, dark eyes. He 
thought she wept because she left the 
home of her childhood, but it was 
because her heart was with the absent 
young warrior, Moowis. Through 
all the night hours she prayed that 
the warrior she loved might come to 
see her once more. 

In his wigwam, on a couch of sweet 
fern and beech leaves, the old chief 
slept the sleep of the aged, and by 
his side tossed the sleepless Amata. 
The curtains of the lodge flapped in 
the breeze, and she knew no one 
was near until a hand touched her 
forehead, and the voice of her lover 
whispered in her ear: 

‘*T have come. My canoe dances 
on the lake, and the night is dark. 
My beloved, shall I go away with my 
heart sad and my arms empty ?”’ 

‘*No, Moowis, I go with thee, be- 
cause my heart cleaveth to thee. It 
is only for you that I wish to prepare 
the fresh killed game, sweep the 
hearth with fresh hemlock boughs, 
and embroider moccasins to adorn 
your feet. But it is so black and 
stormy, it may be the Manitou is 
angry, and you know the fate that 
befalls the false wife if she is caught.” 
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**Thou wert mine ere thou became 
his. My arms are strong, my arrows 
sure, my canoe staunch, vet light as 
a feather, and I love you. Come, 
O Amata.” 

His voice was sweet and musical 
as the ripple of running water over a 
mossy ledge in the hot summer noon, 
and her heart answered to his. And 
she stole out of the wigwam into the 
darkness and the storm, and the 
two lovers hastened down to the 
shore where his birch canoe was wait- 
ing. But as they fled the sagamore 
awoke, and by the gleam of the light- 
ning caught a glance of the flying 
fugitives. Wrathfual was the heart of 
Mamon as he saw the arm of a 
stranger around his bride, and her 
long, dark hair flowing over his shoul- 
ders. And he caught his strong bow 
and his quiver and rushed in pur- 
suit. 

Strong were the arms of Moowis 
and brave was his heart, but the 
heart of Amata was weak and waxed 
faint as water as she heard the stern 
voice of the sagamore through the 
tempest. And the storm grew yet 
wilder; the lightning flashed and the 
thunder rolled ; the water came rush- 
ing down the mountain sides in tor- 
rents, and huge trees in the forest 
fell crashing to the ground. 

**Oh! I cannot fly farther,” cried 
Amata breathlessly. ‘* Gitchie Man- 
itou is angry with his child.” 

** Tf you love me, follow,” cried the 
young warrior, and he seized her in 
his arms and bore her into the water. 

Mamon arrived at the shore, and 
seeing by a flash of lightning the 
figures struggling in the water, dis- 
charged his shaft. A loud ery es- 
caped the lips of Moowis, the water 
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grew crimson around him, and he 
sank with a despairing wail in the 
mad waves. Amata reached a ledge, 
and struggling upon the rock, stretched 
forth her round arms towards the 
shore. 

**May the lightning blast the fair, 
false wanton,” cried Mamon,—pray- 
ing, ** Let Manitou make of her a 
signal and example to coming time.” 

Even as he spoke there came a 
vivid flash, followed by a thunder 
peal that seemed to shake the earth 
to its very centre, and through the 
storm and darkness pierced the sbrill 
voice of despair. Manitou had an- 
swered the chieftain’s prayer. 

For ages and ages the Indian, 
roaming around the lake pointed to 
the stone image as the form of the 
hapless Amata, petrified by God’s 
judgment in her wanton flight, and 
there it remained till the white men 
came. Such is the story of the stone 
squaw and of Squaw cove. 

Once more on the lake ;—how beau- 
tiful the scene! Did you ever see 
more fairy-like islands, more enchant- 
ing coves? Lovely is the lake now, 
hemmed in by the green hills and 
woodlands; but when the tints of 
autumn flush the wooded islands and 
the main land, and when sunrises and 
sunsets perform the daily miracle of 
turning these pellucid waters into 
wine, then the purple bloom of the 
mountains frames a revel of color 
that is bewildering in its beauty. 


We return by the other side of the 
lake, and the most remarkable thing 
we notice is the changed aspect of 
the mountains, as we view them from 
different points. Only a very expert 
Appalachian can sling names around 
the whole bristling horizon. But that 
is Kearsarge’s historic peak we dis- 
cern in the far south, beyond a doubt. 
That bald granite crown is unmis- 
takable anywhere. A breeze springs 
up, and it grows cool. We are glad 
we brought our summer overcoats 
with us. The nights are uniformly 
cool around the lake, although the 
middle of the day may be compara- 
tively hot. Up there nothing is 
known practically of the heat as it is 
felt in the great cities. Blankets are 
not to be despised at night, and 
woollen clothing cannot long be dis- 
pensed with. For perfect beauty and 
healthfulness there are few places so 
richly endowed. Every day affords 
a feast for the eye and the soul. 
Though eventless in one sense, our 
lives are crowded with events. It is 
our business to see what the sun and 
wind and cloud are about, and to 
watch every change about the lake 
and the mountains. All the twenty- 
four hours of each day are good and 
precious. With the poet we can 
say,— 


“ Linger, O gentle Time! 

Linger, O radiant grace of bright to-day! 
Let not the hour’s chime 

Call thee away, 
But linger near me still with fond delay!” 








ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
Ben: Perley Poore’s Book. 





Sixty years of a busy journalist’s 
life at Washington are epitomized in 
Maj. Ben: Perley Poore’s two superb 
volumes. One of the admirers of the 
Major recently said that ‘‘ at a ju- 
diciously ripe period of life the Major 
stopped growing old, and since then, 
like some of the choice Madeira of 
which he writes with so much feeling, 
he has only been accumulating bouquet 
and flavor.” Maj. Poore has been 
one of the best known and one of the 
most knowing men in Washington 
society for a half a century. His is 
the sunny temperament delighting in 
bright, social intercourse. Yet his 
connection with daily journalism and 
his position in the U. S. Senate 
placed him always in the thick of 
political affairs and social gossip. 
He was ever in the Washington 
‘¢ Swim,” breasting the waves with 
jovial vigor, and never failing to 
hear or see what was said and done. 

The Major could never be very sol- 
emn, and in his ripened sketches of 
Washington life every phase reminds 
him of half a dozen amusing anec- 
dotes. He has a rare gift in telling 
a story, and his anecdotes are inex- 
haustible. 

His book will not only add lustre 
to his fame as a writer, but it is of so 
unique a character and so intensely 
interesting in matter that it will prove 
a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the country. It has mirth 
for the mirthful, wit for the witty, 
information for all, and we doubt if 
it has been equalled by any subscrip- 
tion book since the war. 

It is being issued by the well 
known house of Hubbard Bros., and 
is sold exclusively by subscription. 





Aw UnrortunaTe WomAN AND Ars’ 
Ya, by Ivan Turgenieff, a Russian 
writer of great force and originality, 
has lately been published by Funk & 
Wagnalls. 


Book Notices. 


Tue Mentor, a little book for the 
guidance of such men and boys as 
would appear to advantage in the so- 
ciety of persons of the better sort, 
by Alfred Ayres, published by Funk 
& Wagnalls, is full of good sense, 
good advice, and wise counsel. It 
would not come amiss in the hands 
of any young man who is striving to 
be a gentleman. 


Tue History or SANBORNTON, 
which by many is considered the most 
perfect model for similar works, is in 
two volumes, aggregating about 1600 
pages. It can be obtained of the au- 
thor for $5.00. He has a few copies 
deficient in plates, for $4.00. In cor- 
responding with him, please mention 
this magazine. His address is Rev. 
M. T. Runnels, East Jaffrey, N. H. 





From Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, we have received the fol- 
lowing of Harper’s Handy Series : 


Regimental Legends — by John 
Strange Winter, author of ** Mignon ; 
or, Bootle’s Baby.” 16mo, 25 cts. 


A Child of the Revolution—an in- 
teresting French novel. Illustrated. 
16mo, 25 cts. 


A Strange Inheritance—a novel by 
F. M. F. Skene. 16mo, 25c. 


Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After 
—ete., by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
16mo, 25 cts. 


Yeast, a Problem—by Chas. Kings- 
ley, author of ‘Alton Locke,” ‘+ Hy- 
patia,” ete. 16mo, 25 cts. 

Of the Franklin Square Library. 
we have received: 

No. 556. A Wilful Young Woman 
—a novel, by ‘* Who is Sylvia?” 25 
cts. 

No. 557. The World Went Very 
Well Then—a novel, by Walter Be- 
sant. Profusely illustrated. 25 cts. 

No. 558. She; a History of Ad- 
venture—by H. Rider Haggard, au- 
thor of **Solomon’s Mines.” Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 25 cts. 
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